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son had given up dramatic writing for the time, and
Fletcher was left the chief writer for Shakespeare's old
company and the undoubted leader of the theater.
Including the plays written in collaboration with Beau-
mont, Shakespeare, and later with Massinger, he left
some sixty dramas of many kinds, varying from farcical
comedy of manners to the most extreme tragedy. The
comedies of manners present the affairs of women, and
spice their lively conversation and surprising situations
with a wit that often reminds one of the Restoration;
indeed they carry the development of comedy nearly to
the point where Wycherley and Congreve began. The
tragi-comedies, which display the qualities already
noted as belonging to the romances, have the technical
advantage that the disentanglement of their rapid plots
and sub-plots is left hanging in the balance until the
very end. The happy ending to tragic entanglements
won a favor it has never lost on the English stage, and
tragicomedy of the Fletcherian type continued the most
popular form of the drama until Dryden.

It is unnecessary here to dwell long over the drama
after Shakespeare's death. Jonson, Dekker, Heywood,
and Webster wrote from time to time, and Middleton
devoted his versatile talent to whatever kind of play
was in vogue, now rather to Websterian tragedy and
Fletcherian tragi-comedy than to realistic comedy.
Yet, in collaboration with Rowley, he produced the
powerful tragedy, The Changeling* and the much-
admired tragi-comedy, A Fair Quarrel. After Fletcher's